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Hunter and Whitman’s 
Problems in General Science 


Education in Science, T: he Claremont Colleges, California, 
formerly Head of the Department of Biology, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York, and WALTER G. WHITMAN, A.M., 
Department of Physical "Science, State Normal Scheel, Salem, 
Mass., Editor of Science Education. 


= 688 pages, illustrated, $1.72; Teacher’s Manual (Jn press) 


[ By GEorRGE W. HUNTER, Ph. D., Lecturer in Methods of 


HE work in this new book is planned to 
aid the pupil in solving his home science 
problems, to help him use his leisure time 
wisely, to show him vocational possibilities, 
to make him eager to learn how science 
affects his daily life and to assist in develop- 
ing his character. We are making no 
undue claim when we say that the book 
fulfils these aims. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Atlanta 
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USIC NOTES 


Appeciation Unit 


These scientifically made instructional tests have 


EVERYONE knows that this book, like its predecessors, been carefully developed to cover the essentials 
will attain its educational and musical ob- of any first course. Each of the tests consists 
jectives with students, because every lesson of a series of unit tests to be given at intervals 
is the result of extensive and successful throughout the year to insure mastery of funda- 
classroom experimentation. mentals and to reduce to a minimum the chance 


of discovery at the end of a course that many stu- 


EVERYONE knows that authors have learned the way to dents are lacking in certain specific skills, 


catch and hold adolescent interest by offer- 


ing much music of many types and striking Glenn-Obourn’s Instructional Tests in Phys- 
contrasts rather than laborious and chrono- Ics 
logical study of “schools” and periods. Pere Instructional Tests in Chem- 
istry 
THIS SERIES of appreciation “workbooks” insures all- Blaisdell’s Instructional Tests in Biology 
round musical development through experi- 
ence with vocal, instrumental, and orchestral 
literature. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Sireet, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, and.Manila 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Copyright, S. B. & Co., 1930 


St.Louis gre" Greenwich— 


Sur The Radio and Time 


~—~" page 329 of Book Three of The Problem and Practice 
Arithmetics by Smith, Luse, Morss is only one of many 


illustrations of the modern content of this new series. Here you will find arithmetic 
giving valuable information about our American daily life, our resources, modern busi- 
ness, our great industries, and our government. The earlier books, too, have a live, mod- 
ern content that keeps the pupil alert and interested. For up-io-dateness and easy teach- 
ing we suggest 


| THE PROBLEM 
AND PRACTICE ARITHMETICS 


A three-book and a six-book edition with teachers’ manuals 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Editorials 


The Child Welfare Meeting 

BOUT three thousand delegates and their 
A guests met in Washington upon invitation 
of President Hoover on November 18-22 with 
child welfare as the objective. 

The press of the country gave abundant and 
attractive publicity, which was universally and 
sympathetically read. This created an atmosphere 
of devotion to Child Welfare which will be an 
abiding blessing to home and society. 

We dare not touch our pen to any feature of the 
program or to any phase of the arrangements 
which produced a glorious effect upon everybody 
everywhere. 

Any attempt to analyze or magnify any feature 
of the meeting would be hazardous. It cannot 


be improved by any reportorial skill or enthusias- 
tic devotion. 


Superintendent Frank W. Ballou is making a 
heroic attempt to have the schools of Washington 
in the front rank of modern education. 


Georgia's Ten Objectives 
HE state superintendent, M. L. Duggan, has 
clarified the professional needs of Georgia 
heroically, and he has the habit of knowing what 
can be done as well as what should be done. He 
is as direct in the conduct of a campaign as in its 
forecast. 
BUSINESS 
1. The full payment at earliest possible date of 
the unpaid appropriations for support of the 
common schools 1928 and 1929 $3,241,847.85: 
and provision for as prompt payment in the 
future to public school teachers as to any 
others who serve the state. 

Also as early as conditions will admit such 
increases in the equalization fund as will still 
more nearly equalize educational opportunities. 

2. Free use of textbooks to the primary grades 
provided from a moderate tax on some un- 
taxed luxuries. 

3. A salary schedule for teachers based upon 
professional qualifications and satisfactory 
service. 
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A teachers’ retirement system. 
A new school code. 
PROFESSIONAL 

1. To set up minimum standards for the several 
classes of educational institutions and classify 
them according to such stendards. 

2. To revise and adjust system of certification 
to be based upon the standards set up as 
above. 

3. To improve instruction through constant and 
better professional supervision. 

4. To set up health objectives in all public 

schools. 

Permanent Cumulative Individual Records in 

all public schools through all grades. 


Generous Philadelphia 

HILADELPHIA always responds nobly and 

promptly to every appeal for help for the 
needy. This was inherited from William Penn 
and his Quaker associates. The creed of the 
Quakers was religion, education, and comfort for 
the family. 

When the schools opened in September it de- 
veloped that some children were suffering from 
hunger. 

Immediately the principals, teachers, school 
nurses, and attendance officers organized, with 
Louis Nusbam as chairman, to learn what children 
in each school were really suffering for lack of 
food. 

By October they knew of 6,000 school children 
who had little to eat. By November personal 
appeals and the gifts of teachers secured $4,000, 
which weuld provide breakfasts for all of these 
till December. 

In the week of the Child Health Conference in 
Washington, November 17-22, one Philadelphian 
contributed one hundred thousand dollars ($100,- 
000), which would provide hot breakfasts for 
10,000 school children till January 15. The break- 
fast consists of hot cereal, sugar, half a pint of 
milk, bread, butter, and prunes. The Interstate 
Dairy Council and various bakeries are contribut- 
ing generously. 

A group of bankers and other financiers have 
assured Chairman Nusbam that there shall be 
breakfasts for needy school chiidren at 8.30 a.m. as 
long as unemployment lasts. 


The Ross Family 


HE publication of “ The Heart of Democracy, 
the American Public Schools,” by James 
Ross of Sandusky, Ohio, 1930, makes appropriate 
the reproduction of an editorial, 1925, in The Ohio 
Educational Monthly, by the late O. T. Corson :— 
“Tradition, history, and observation all agree 
that the ‘Smith family’ should have the prize for 
being the most numerous. 
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“ However, when it comes to a record of service: 
in teaching, there is good reason to claim that the 
“Ross family’ should at least have ‘ favorable 
mention.’ 

“To many who read this article, the ‘ Ross 
boys ’ are as well known as they have been to the 
writer for several years. But it is not generally 
known that the family to which they belong is a 
family of teachers. Of ten children in this family, 
nine became teachers. The tenth was certificated 
to teach and would have made it ‘ unanimous,’ had 
not the needs of home and mother claimed her for 
a dressmaker, instead. 

“The combined years of service given by this 
family to the teaching profession approximate two 
hundred.” 


Boy Scouts are an indispensable community 
institution as vital in their way as is the Junior 
Red Cross in its way. 


Important Test and Measurement 
JERSEY cow at Independence, Oregon, 
“Lady May,” yielded 19,922 pounds of milk 

and 893 pounds of butterfat in a 305 days’ test. 

This is nearly a ton more Jersey milk than was 
ever produced by any cow previously. 

The previous record was by “ Saucy Meg” of 
Iowa. 

Oregon certainly has a preferable habit of 
naming her winners in cream production. “ Lady 
May” gives distinction to her state in more than 
one way. 


Dr. Carl H. Becker, University of Berlin, per- 
manent secretary and minister of education of 
Prussia (1919-30), gave the Julius and Rosa 
Sachs Foundation Lectures, November 10, 12, 14, 
on “ Secondary Education and Teacher Training 
in Germany.” 


Rapid Calculation 
APID calculation above the third grade is 
sure to supersede the multiplication table, 
and it will be expanded and intensified from grade 
to grade until a senior high school student who 
majors in mathematics will get results auto- 
matically. 

In these days when a typewriting machine. with 
lettered keys belongs with Henry Ford's antique 
collections, when touching each key in a combina- 
tion is inconceivable, when dictation is taken on a 
machine in shorthand, “ New Practical Exercises 
in Rapid Calculation,” by Earle Powers and Harold 
W. Loher (Ginn and Company), is a_ briliant 
creation in education: 
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Famous School Board Members 


Joseph J. Hurley, Boston 
By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


LITTLE more than fifty years ago Boston 
A struck a new pace in public school adminis- 
tration. This resulted from the Legislative action 
which legalized women as “ persons.” 

A woman had been elected upon the school 
board, but was refused membership, as only men 
could serve on the school board. 

For about a quarter of a century the chairman 
of the school board was a prominent citizen of 
mayoralty calibre, who served several years, as 
in the case of Samuel B. Capen, Robert Treat 
Payne, Jr. 

In those days the school board was fairly 
large and the members were elected by wards, and 
all school affairs of each ward were dominated by 
the member from that ward. This became largely 
a matter of ward politics. 

In course of time the size of the school board 
was reduced, and the members were elected on a 
city ticket. This was regarded as a great im- 
provement, and for a time the improvement was 
worth while. 

In the reign of the “Intolerants” the creedal 
question became an issue, and was injected rather 
fiercely at times until this became intolerable, and 
an “understanding” was accepted as to the pro- 
portion of political, racial, and creedal members 
and was established. 

The schools did not suffer appreciably, because 
the Board of Superintendents was never domineer- 
ing and the principals were never selected with 
teference to their political, racial or creedal ten- 
dencies. 

No chairman of the school board was elected 
because of sex, race, religion, or partisan rela- 
tions. 

A new element has appeared upon the horizon, 
and there is a suspicion that ultimately members 
will be elected to the school board with reference 
to their attitude on the question of school expendi- 
tures. 


In the transition period when race, creed, and 
politics have been eliminated Joseph J. Hurley 
is chairman of the Boston School Board. 

He was born in Boston on April 8, 1894, 
After an early education in the schools of the 
city he attended Boston College, and was graduated 
in 1916 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. His 
subsequent course at the Harvard Law School was 
interrupted by his enlistment in the Twenty-third 
Infantry shortly after the United States entered 
the World War. With the Second Division he 
arrived overseas in September, 1917. After a 
brief period of training his unit was sent to the 
front lines, where Mr. Hurley won his commission 
and served for the remainder of the war. 

After the hostilities Mr. Hurley resumed his 
studies at the Harvard Law School, and was 
graduated in 1921. He began at once the practice 
of law. In 1928 he was appointed professor of 
jurisprudence in the Boston College Law School, 
and in 1929 he became a full professor. 

Mr. Hurley was elected to the school board 
in 1928 for a term of four years, and in 1930 was 
made chairman by a unanimous vote of the 
school board. 

Chairman Hurley’s intimate knowledge of the ° 
public schools, his training as a soldier and officer 
overseas, his ability as a lawyer, his experience as 
a teacher, his independence of thought, his ability 
and courage in presenting and pursuing vigorously’ 
his conviction—all these qualifications eminently 
equip him to supervise the administration of the 
public schools of Boston. 

His outstanding characteristic as chairman of 
the Boston School Board is his sympathetic under- 
standing of the work of the classroom teacher 
bas-d upon a keen appreciation of educational 
pivcedure. He came to the school board as a 
lawyer-teacher with a thorough knowledge of 
classroom practices. 


The Business of Friendship 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The happiest business in the world 
Is that of making friends— 

And no “investment” on “the street” 
Pays larger dividends. 


For Life is more than stocks and bonds— 
And Love—than rate per cent, 

And he who gives in Friendship’s name 
Shall reap as he has spent. 


Life is the great investment, 
And no man lives in vain 

Who guards a hundred Friendships 
As a miser guards his gain. 


Then give the world a welcome 
Each day whate’er it sends, 

And may no mortgage e’er foreclose 
The Partnership of Friends. 
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Belding’s Page 


Enticing the Parents 


OW to get parents interested in the schools to 
H the point of visiting the buildings and see- 
ing classes in operation, is a problem to tax the 
mental agility of school people. 

Principal George E. Shattuck of the Darien 
(Conn.) High School hit upon a happy device in 
arranging “ Parents’ Night” for one of the even- 
ings of American Education Week. The same 
thing could of course be scheduled for any other 
time that seemed convenient. 

The program at Darien included a cross section 
of the school at work. Two periods were selected 
from the school day, and recitations and other 
work of these periods were carried out as nearly 
like the real thing as is possible in any artificial 
set-up. Parents had an opportunity to see the 
schooling process and to get a picture of their 
boys and girls at desks and laboratory tables, and 
of the teachers and their methods and personalities. 

An assembly was held, with orchestral music. 
and talks by the head of the Student Council and 
the principal. Parents went home with a clearer 
understanding of the school, and a warmer interest 
in that threefold co-operation of teacher, pupil and 
parent which is so essential 19 the best results in 
education. 

If parents won’t bother to inspect your school 
by daylight, turn on the electric lights some even- 
ing—with plenty of previous announcement—and 
let the wheels be turning. This scheme virtually: 
offers the community a school play in which every 


pupil has a part. 


Classes for Cripples 
T IS GRATIFYING to note that eighty-five 
cities, the nation over, are maintaining special 
classes for crippled children. It shows that the 
movement. is well started and will in all prob- 
ability increase in force rather rapidly from 
now on. 

There is a physically handicapped child for 
every 400 of the population. Nearly one-half the 
children now cared for in special classes for the 
crippled in public schools are the victims of infan- 
tile paralysis. If the ravages of this dread disease 
are checked as effectively as now seems likely, due 
to recent advances in medical science, the need for 
special classes for cripples will gradually decline. 
Schools that do their duty by the deformed chil- 
dren need not fear, therefore, that they are shoul- 
dering a burden certain to grow heavier with the 


years. 
The more nearly a school can come to treating 


cripples like normal human beings, the better for 
the cripples. Asylum care may have its adyap. 
tages, but a division of time between the home 
and the public school makes for a healthier de. 
velopment and improved social attitudes. 

Adult cripples who are seen begging on the 
streets bear evidence of community neglect jy 
years past—neglect of the duty to equip the syb. 
normal of limb and sinew and sexse organ with 
skill and fortitude for self-support without mendj- 
cancy. 


Liberal Education, What and Why? 
NDER the leadership of President Robert M. 
Hutchins, the University of Chicago is 
undertaking radical experiments and discoveries, 
New groupings have been made with a view to 
scrapping useless demarkations and enabling edu- 
cational and research effort to be carried on more 
efficiently. 

It is gratifying to see an institution of the pro- 
portions and importance of Chicago asking itself 
the question, “ What are the aims of education, 
and how can they best be reached?” It is so 
much easier to keep on shocting into the air, 
unmindful of any definite targets, than to get 
right down to precision sighting and hitting. 

Dr. Hutchins wants his college faculty to find 
out what a liberal education is and then to learn 
how this can best be imparted. His own idea 
seems to be that lectures giveri to large groups 
should play a major part in the liberalizing process, 
and that only the students who have special apti- 
tudes for laboratory and seminar work should be 
drawn into these forms of endeavor. 

The proposal to abolish all credits for courses 
attended and to rely upon comprehensive tests to 
determine whether any given student has become 
an educated person—the university not even caring 
whether the student has taken two years, one 
year or even so little as a half year of instruction— 
is surely to be admired for its boldness. 

If Chicago can define and delineate a liberal 
education, it will have made a highly significant 
contribution to the cause of learning. 

Dr. Hutchins is certainly right in his belief that 
the arbitrary prescription of four college years as 
a basis of professional study needs intelligent 
checking and, in all probability, revision. 


Associate Editor 
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Cleveland’s School 


By P. M. WATSON 
Principal, Thomas A. Edison School, Cleveland, Ohio 


for Problem Boys 


‘It is the belief of those responsible for the institution that it is natural and 
normal for a child to like to go to school, and that most of his misbehavior and 
truancy will cease when he is provided with work he can do with satisfaction 


and success.”’ 


N EVERY school system the problem boy is 
| almost certain to be found. He absorbs an 
undue proportion of the teacher’s time and energy 
and probably is responsible for many of her gray 
hairs. The hours spent by other pupils in prepar- 
ing lessons and following the directions of the 
teachers, he uses in inventing and executing new 
ways of disrupting the school organization. He 
gets little satisfaction from the customary school 
activities, and finds most of his enjoyment outside 
of school hours. When things become a bit com- 
plicated in school, or Hivhen affairs of special at- 
tractiveness 2re taking place outside, he will not be 
present at roll call, and having stayed out of 
school one day is likely to prolong his truancy 
through fear of going back to face the reckoning. 

A check-up on his school career will usually 
reveal one cr more failures in the early grades, 
followed by a growing mistrust in his ability to 
meet the demands of the school. Further study 
usually discovers a motor-minded child, generally 
but not always below normal mentality, with 
limited vocabulary and poor home environment. 
There may also be certain definite physical defects 
and a general nervous instability. Wrong habits 
and attitudes are well established. Because of 
poor home supervision, he is skilled in successful 
disobedience. Many of his keenest satisfactions 
have come to him through breaking down the 
restrictions imposed on him at home and school. 

Before the days of compulsory attendance laws 
such boys were usually eliminated from school at 
an early age. This procedure did not solve the 
problem, but merely transferred to the shoulders 
of society the burden which the schools did not 
wish to carry. It is largely because society found 
the burden heavy that it placed it back on the 
schools by raising the legal age for school attend- 
ance. There the burden now rests, and is likely 
to remain for all time to come. 

Different school systems have different methods 
of attacking the problem. In some a system of 
repression scems to be in use. In others the 
difficult children are grouped in one or more 
separate rooms with special teachers. The parental 


schcol is sometimes used as a means of segregat- 
ing and educating this group. Cleveland operates 
a day school for 1,000 truant and problem boys— 
the Thomas A. Edison School. 

This school has been maintained since Septem- 
ber, 1921. It has had a steady growth during these 
years as shown by the total annual enrollment :— 


518 
572 
1923-24 822 
1924-25 866 
944 
1186 
1274 
1928-29 c 1479 
1929-30 1549 


While the total enrollment is now much above 
the capacity of the building, the turnover is great 
enough to hold the at-date enrollment at approxi- 
mately 1,000. Most of the boys leave school as 
soon as they have met the legal requirements for 
employment. 

Each boy is transferred to the school by the 
attendance department, at whatever time seems 
best. Therefore there is a constant stream of 
entering boys, at an average rate of 24 per week. 

There were 942 new entrants during the school 
year 1929-30. The following information will sug- 
gest what they are like:— 


AGES 
1 
Eight 7 
Nine 13 
Ten 26 
Eleven 33 
Twelve 
113 
Fifteen 246 
Sixteen 201 
Seventeen... 46 
4 
Median Age, 15.1 years 
GRADES 
One 5 
Two 13 
21 
51 
Five 61 
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206 
193 
196 
Eleven 7 
Median Grade-7A 
REASONS FOR TRANSFER 
Truancy 693 
Misbehavior 177 
Choice a 
Special Program 33 
NATIONALITIES 
American White 171 
Italian wail 159 
Polish 130 
American Colored 
Russian 60 
Hungarian 56 
Czecho-Slovakian 52 
Others 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
60-69... 
100-109 96 
120-up 2 
‘The absorption of all this new material 


‘without injury to the school morale is 
provided for by a Receiving Room into which 
all new boys are taken and xept until thoroughly 
oriented. They are.in charge of a capable teacher 
who arranges for a physical and mental examina- 
tion, and explores the interests and drives of each 
boy. He is permitted to visit various classrooms 
and shops, and in the light of all that is discovered, 
he is placed in the group where he seems to belong. 

The school is in no sense a penal institution. Its 
‘purpose is educational. It seeks to adapt the 
curriculum and teaching methods to the needs and 
characteristics of the boy. The faculty, consisting 
of thirty-seven men and seventeen women, has 
been carefully selected because of their special 
fitness for the task. They rank among the best 
‘teachers of the city. The daily work of most of 
the children is divided thus :— 


Weekly Periods 


(40 min.) 
Auditorium 1 
Academic Instruction 17 
‘Shop, Handwork, Art 16 
Physical Education 4 
Music 2 


‘The academic instruction is carefully graded to 
the ability of groups which are as nearly homo- 
‘genous as may be arranged. Because of the con- 
‘stant arrival of new boys it is necessary that in- 
‘struction be on an individual basis. Various modi- 
fications of Dalton, Winnetka, ard other plans are 
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now being developed by the teachers under the 
leadership of a man especially trained in curricy. 
lum construction. 

The shops and art rooms give training in 
woodwork, metal work, finishinz, mechanical draw- 
ing, commercial advertising, printing, basketry, 
weaving, cartooning, and applied art. Correlations 
between academic and manual work are carefully 
maintained. In the older groups the work js 
largely vocational in character. All shops turn 
out a well-made product, most of which is sold to 
the boys for the cost of material. 
mains fiuds a ready market. 

Vocal and instrumental music instruction is 
available, and the school has a creditable band and 
orchestra. Physical education ccurses are planned 
to develop erganic strength and correct physical 
defects. As a part of the science work courses in 
gardening are given. A greenhouse is a part of 
the schcol property, and an out-door garden is 
kept during the summer months. 

It is the belief of those responsible for the 
institution that it is natural and normal for a 
child to like to go to sch®@l, and that most of his 
misbehavior and truancy will cease when he is 
provicged with work he can do with satisfaction 
and success. This belief has been sustained by the 
records the boys have made. I: is the customary 
thing for truancy to cease after the boy has become 
adjusted. The attendance percentage made for the 
past year was 93.4. When one considers that this 
record has been made by a group of persistent 
truants who must make long daily trips to and 
from the school on street cars, it seems creditable. 
There are numerous cases on record of perfect 
attendance for an entire school year by boys who 
previousiy refused to go to school at ail. 

An atmosphere of orderly co-operation and good 
nature is apparent throughout the building. There 
is littie disturbance in the classrooms. Boys and 
teachers are on friendly terms and get on without 
friction. Discipline problems are rare. Emphasis 
is placed on rewards of various kinds. The use of 
the swimming pool and bowling alleys may be had 
only by those boys whose records are satisfactory. 
Halt holidays and special periods in the library or 
with favorite teachers are given those who earn 
them by conforming to school requirements. The 
teachers seek to send each boy home at night with 
the belief that the day has been well spent, and that 
the best way to spend tomorrow is to come back 
to school again. 

Available records of former pupils show that in 
most cases the change in the bey has been perma- 
nent. He has been tided over 2 difficult period in 
his life by a satisfying school experience, has re- 
placed his undesirable habits with better ones, and 
is on his way to be a useful and law-abiding 
citizen. 


Whatever re- 
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Physical Education at Dover, Delaware 


By GRACE 0. HUNTER, Director 
and MARIAN B. HILSEE, Assistant Director 


Well-rounded bodily development for all the pupils, in place of specialized 


athletics for the few, is one of the newer aims of education. 


The present 


article on the Dover physical program contains many apt suggestions along this line. 


Pe ENS sana in corpore sano’’—the motto of 

M the Physical and Heaith Education of 
today. And what an assignment for any depart- 
meni to live up to, for concealed within these five 
words is a terse command which utterly ‘disregards 
any such limiting factors as teaching load, «quip- 
ment, time allotment, and the thousand other 
worries which confront the educator. We of 
Dover have met these difficulties, and although 
all of them have not been conquered, still we feei 
a pardonable pride in the progress of this depart- 
ment in the course of three short years. 

Adequately to picture our situation let us fam- 
iliarize the reader with the locale of Dover High 
School. Situated in the centre of seventeen acres 
of school property stands a three-story brick build- 
ing which acts as second home to about one 
thousand children—children who come from the 
poorest of farms, children who belong to the 
comfortably fixed, so-called “ middle class,” and 
children whose parents stand high in the financial 
and ancestral annals of our state. Integration of 
these classes is a factor of prime importance which 
our local superintendent, Virgil B. Wiley, 
believes may be best accomplished on the play 
fields of the institution; since it is under such cir- 
cumstances that the ultimate aim is a worthy 
group membership, and individuality of effort is 
forgotten in the striving for team co-operation. 
Included in these aims is a course for grade school 
children based upon our firm belief that the program 
for grades one to four should be along the lines of 
exhibition as opposed to the work given in upper 
grades which necessarily calls for a certain amount 
of inhibition. 

Our yearly program is what might be called an 
informal-formal program. In the fall the boys 
have soccer skills and games utilizing these skills; 
the girls receive much the same type of instruc- 
tion in hockey. Intra-class and inter-class teams 
are organized to play a ten to sixteen game 
schedule. In this way we have every boy and 
girl, regardless of ability, on at least one team, 
playing in competition with classmates. The in- 
dividuals showing greater aptitude for these games 
are chosen by their classmates to serve on the 
interclass teams. This brings into existence a fine 
camaraderie of spirit as well as utilizes the com- 
petitive strain which so typifies the normal young- 


ster. Here, again, we find the necessity for abso- 
lute unity of thought and action which ultimately 
breaks down “ class” differences. 

The winter program finds us confined to the 
gymnasium, which is light, airy, and well equipped. 
Both boys and girls enjoy apparatus work and the 
exercises given them are carefully graded. The 
squads are small enough so that each child is able 
to fit into one which is doing work fitting his 
ability. As the child progresses in skill he moves 
to a more advanced squad, which gives him not 
only an estimate of attainment, but spurs him to 
further learning. Tumbling, Danish gymnastics of 
the Bertram type, folk-dancing, tactics, and 
rhythm-sensing are also given in the winter pro- 
gram. Many games of low organization are 
taught, among them being volley ball, hand ball, 
cage ball, badminton, deck tennis, and captain ball. 
Intramural boys’ and girls’ basketball teams scrim- 
mage daily with as much honesty of effort as 
though a scholastic championship were at stake. 

In the spring track and field, volley ball, base- 
ball, tennis, and hand ball are taught, the progranr 
reverting to the informal type of content again. 

For extra-curricular activities Dover boys and 
girls find available to their choice Leaders’ Club, 
archery, interclass teams, play days, and swimming. 
The Leaders’ Club is the dominant note in the 
entire program, providing advanced instruction in 
classwork and in the technique of group leader- 
ship. Leaders’ Club boys and girls assume com- 
plete charge of all play days given, edit the monthly 
physieal education magazine entitled “ Gym Jams,” 
attend to all such routine work as taking roll and 
marking excuses, and teach skills and fundamentals 
to their squads under the supervision of an 
instructor. The girls also receive a knowledge of 
first aid and massage, and, again under super- 
vision, aid in conditioning the interscholastic girls” 
basketball team. 

The girls and boys who receive doctor’s excuses 
because of any physical handicap are not entirely 
omitted from physical education instruction. They 
are grouped under the “ Quiet Game ” heading and 
take archery, ping-pong, miniature golf, and other 
of the less strenuous types of athletics. ; 

Corrective work for the grade school children is 
heavily stressed at Dover. This year over one 
hundred and fifty children have: been examined— 
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examinations by the department being verified by 
an orthopedic specialist. Exercise cards are made 
out and mailed to parents in the hope that some 
assistance will come from the home. The case 
cards in the teacher’s file are divided into slight, 
moderate, severe and special, although no child is 
conscious of such grouping, since mental hygiene 
must be guarded closely in this connection. Lateral 
curvatures are treated in the small correctives 
room and general cases are treated in the class- 
rooms, under the supervision of a physical educa- 
tion teacher and the classroom iustructor. Rest is 
prescribed in some cases, as is also a mid-morning 
and afternoon milk feeding given to malnutrition 
cases during their silent reading period. It is 


' given at that time so that class routine will be in 


no way disturbed. 

A course in hygiene is offered to girls of the 
senior class, each of whom in addition to her 
lecture work has charge of a grade room. Here she 
weighs and measures her charges, assists in their 
correctives work, and assumes full charge of a 
Health Club project. These clubs meet once a 
week for thirty minutes under their leader, and 
have a daily follow-up inspection supervised by 
the classroom teacher; this follow-up work con- 
sisting of inspection, by pupil captains, of hands, 
face, nails, hair and general neatness of the indi- 
vidual, his desk and his immediate surroundings. 
“Sneeze-in-your handkerchief,” “Coats closed,” and 
“Boots and Shoes ” cominittees, composed of class 
members, take as much care as possible of the 
health of the individual as well as that of the 
group. 

To sum up the organization and administration 
of Physical and Health Education in our school in 
a few words is a rather hard assignment. Factors 
missing from the above discourse include denta! 
inspection and follow-up work done by the physical 
education instructors (we boast no oral hygienist), 
a monthly weighing and measuring of all grade 
school children, evening class held for adults, and 
many other duties which cannot be elaborated upon 
here, although the necessity for our department to 
act as nurse and diagnostician may be noted. 

One thing omitted which we hope is as educa- 
tionally sound as we believe it to be, is the mark- 
ing of all Junior and Senior High School students 
by the contract system. Each individual contracts 
to do a certain amount of work for the year, this 
work being divided into ten marking periods. If 
the specifications of the contracts are barely met, 
the pupil is awarded a passing grade, but 
if these provisions are exceeded, the grade 
is correspondingly higher. On the back of 
the contract is an achievement graph, which 
shows at a glance the amount of gain or loss in 
grades during the year. We have found during 
the two years it has been in force, that it stimu- 
lates student interest and motivates class as well as 
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individual participation in all phases of our work 

Finally, in all our projects, and in all the inno. 
vations tried and tested at the school, we hope to 
follow the trend of education as evidenced in the 
more academic subjects—eliminating the “ bigger 
and better muscle only” idea and clinging closely 
to the belief that sound mind and sound body 
are necessary one to the other, and that it is the 
duty of our profession to slight neither, but to 
co-ordinate the two into a harmonious whole. 

Copies of the course of study in Physical Edy. 
cation in Dover schools may be had upon applica- 
tion in writing to Virgil B. Wiley, superintendent 
of schools at Dover, Delaware. 


The Need of Discipline 
By DENIS A. McCARTHY 


Boston 


WISH I could see more articles like the one I 
find in the December 1 issue of the Journal of 
Education, on “ Discipline,” written by A. M. 
Eldridge, principal, Perkins School, Braintree, 
Massachusetts. 

We are, indeed, as this article suggests, swinging 
too far away from salutary and character-building 
discipline in our new-found desire to let children 
“express themselves.” No matter what the per- 
fectionists may say, man is man and children are 
still children. We all need discipline, grown-ups 
and children alike; and there are rules of decency 
and order which we must obey if we are to be of 
any use to ourselves and to our country. 

Discipline may be made a thing of tyranny, but 
in most of our schools today, with the training 
which the teachers have received in their normal 
schools, there is little danger that a child will be 
subjected to the spirit-breaking discipline of past 
years. He is usually treated kindly and _ intelli- 
gently. He is usually given a square deal. He is 
not bullied or brow-beaten. Indeed, the danger 
for the home and the school lies in the other direc- 
tion now. Obedience is not required as definitely 
and decidedly as it should be, the result being 
that we are tending toward chaos rather than 
toward that good order which is necessary for 
study. 

I believe that our schools are constantly getting 
better; but I feel that we should be on our guard 
against any lessening of the respect which is due 
to those who represent authority. In one form 
or another-we are always subject to authority, no 
matter from what source. Without law and order 
civilization cannot endure. We cannot learn this 
too early. Our children should be taught this 
“from the jump,” as Walt Whitman might say. 
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A Self-Governing Student Body 


By E. A. COURMYER 
Principal of High School, Owosso, Michigan 


Individual responsibility has evidently been impressed to an unusual degree 


upon the pupils of this High School. 


take care of certain matters of discipline. 


has been an afterthought. 


TUDENT participation in government in the 
Owosso High School has been a gradual 
development over a period of four years. During 
the first three and one-half years no one was 
aware that there was a development in the direc- 
tion of student participation in control. It was 
not until the study halls were turned over to stu- 
dent responsibility last February that they realized 
that student control was under way. Up to the 
present time there has been no constitution or 
form of government of any kind. We are not 
opposed to a form of government, but it will 
not be given to the student body faster than they 
can use it successfully. We want our students to 
learn that successful democratic government is an 
individual problem and not so much a problem of 
a student council or senate. 

The very first step that was necessary in the 
Owosso High School was to readjust student atti- 
tude towards discipline. By means of talks at 
various times and by the spirit of administering 
discipline the student body became aware that 
unsocial conduct was an offence against the high 
school and not against the principal or the faculty. 
We started to give the school back to the students 
and aid them in becoming its custodians. 

The next step was to take all the teachers off 
from hall duty. This step proved successful in 
spite of the fact that our halls were congested. 

As soon as we moved into the new high school 
building last February, we took advantage of the 
new surroundings and turned the study halls over 
to the students. Monitors were appointed in each 
study hall to take the roll and look after other 
clerical matters, but to assume no responsibility 
of discipline. This worked surprisingly well, much 
better than any of us had anticipated. Problems 
naturally developed and in many cases they ad- 


They run their own study rooms and 
Adoption of a formal code of laws 


justed themselves. The secret of what success we 
have attained has been due to the fact that non- 
social conduct is just simply not popular in the 
Owosso High School. 

An illustration or two will give a clearer idea 
of the progress that has been made in student con- 
trol. There had been an old tradition here of 
writing class numerals on the sidewalks every 
spring. This happened last spring as usual. The 
principal said nothing about the numerals, but 
waited to see the reaction of the student body and 
particularly the Junior class whose numerals they 
were. The first reaction came in the form of petitions, 
a rather crude method, but the reaction was at least 
favorable. Then the president of the Junior 
Class called a class meeting for after school that 
night. The whole class stayed at the meeting 
over one hour, and finally two boys confessed. 
Then a committee went to see the principal about 
it. The mission to the principal was to ask that 
the class be allowed to take care of the whole 
thing. It was a week later that the principal 
learned the names of the boys. To this day he 
does not know how it was settled, but the numerals 
disappeared, and there was no publicity. 

Tradition left the high school with a Folly Day. 
The last day of school before Thanksgiving a crude 
and sometimes vulgar performance was staged by 
the senior class. It was popular for years, but 
since the students have become more interested im 
the conduct of the school Folly Day has been 
growing in disfavor, and will be supplanted by a 
good Thanksgiving assembly this fall. 

Our simple procedure is making progress im 
student participation and control. This fall we 
expect to devise some simple and workable form* 
of government. The thing we are trying to im- 
press upon our student body is that good citizen- 
ship is the basic thing in successful government. 


“Discipline wisely and justly administered in the home will largely forestall the necessity 
of discipline at school and will destroy the possibility of disaster in maturer years. These tasks 
cannot safely be delegated. They belong to the home; and if the home neglects them, they will 


never be done.” 


—Alfred E. Stearns. 
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They Say 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON :— 

“The American is by nature a_ professional 
reformer, and is constantly locking for ways to 
improve the world. When he walks along Main 
Street he is not willing to accept what he can 
see. Behind the attractive looking grocery stores 
he goes rummaging among the packing boxes 
and crates, finding a spiritual pleasure in discover- 
ing rotten fruit and spoiled olives. He is more 
gratified by finding one potato with an ulcer than 
a bushel of them without any. For that is some- 
thing for him to reform.” 


CALVIN COOLIDGE :— 

“If business can be let alone and assured of 
reasonable freedom from governmental inter fer- 
ence and increased taxes, that will do more than 
all kinds of legislation to relieve depression.” 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB :— 

“It is only in stagnant civilization that changes 
do not occur. Moreover, it is only during such 
periods that we can see just how real are the 
underlying foundations of our economic pros- 


perity. d 


FRANK PIERPONT GRAVES :— 

“The real compensation received by the public 
school teachers of the nation lies in the fact that 
they know that within their classrooms of today 
are the national leaders of tomorrow.” 


DR. DAVID SNEDDEN :— 

“ Latin, physics, algebra, the English classics and 
chemistry should be taught only to the upper 10 
or 20 per cent. of the high school students, or to 
those whose later vocational career would justify 
their study of that subject.” 


ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS :— 
“Under the system now adopted by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago a student will remain in the 


-college until his general education is complete, 


irrespective of the time or courses taken there. 
General examinations will indicate that he is ready 
to pass on, and not the multiplication of credits. 
Credits have disappeared as the criterion of intel- 
lectua! maturity. Instead of waiting until he has 
gone through eighteen courses the student may 
present himself at any time when he and his 
adviser are ready for the examination that marks 
the end of college work. Thus a genius might 
‘leave the college at the end of one quarter; a 
brilliant student might leave at the end of one year ; 
the average student might leave after two years.” 
504 


DANIEL BOONE HERRING:— 
“We may learn through the experiences of 
others, but we GROW only through our own,” 


JOHN J. LYNCH, principal, West Stree 
Junior High School, Holyoke, Mass :— 

“Every child in any system of education should 
be serviceably enriched by his daily attendance jg 
its respective classrooms and educational work. 
shops. 

“Every child’s growth should be in accordanee 
with his God-given talents. To discover no 
talents is an evidence of a want of professional 
perspective and the easiest pathway to a useless 
service. 

“ Primarily, in a public system of education that 
realizes its dutiful obligation to the sustaining 
power, every child has a right to be understood, to 
be classified properly, and finally to be aided 
in developing his powers so that he will function 
more wisely, understandingly, and pracically.” 


ARTHUR DEAN :— 

“Some folks have the idea that they are sick 
of education, when as a matter of fact they had a 
youthful attack of schooling indigestion from 
which they have never fully recovered.” 


EDWARD A. FILENE, Boston :— 

“Conferences and treaties, disarmament efforts 
and good-will campaigns all make but superficial 
attacks upon the ever-present threat of war, 
Henry Ford’s philosophy of production, wages, 
price-making and marketing has struck at the 
very roots of war causation.” 


CHARLES F. THWING, president-emeritus 
of Western Reserve University :— 


“Introducing ourselves to ourselves is educa 
tion.” 


EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER, Rollins Col 
lege :-— 

“We educate people to be doctors, lawyers, 
farmers, and teachers; why not educate them to 
love books, to read books, to build private libraries, 
yes, even to collect books for their literary worth, 
their historic interest or as a good business invest 
ment?” 


MISS E. RUTH PYRTLE, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
president, N. E. A. :— 

“Youths of today have problems to meet 
socially, industrially, and civically that were not 
dreamed of a third of a century ago, and the 
schools prepare youth to meet problems as no 
youths were prepared to meet them in those years.” 
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Books for Winter Reading 


Here is a list of books for the reader of every mood; for amusement, profit and 
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education. All are beautifully bound, making them suitable for gifts. We have 
spent tens of thousands of dollars in preparing these books. A copy of any one of 


them is yours at the small price named. 


Send your order today. You may pay on delivery. 


Books Just from the Press 


D. ROBERT NELSON’S “WORLD BEATERS,” 
cloth, 250 pages, $2.00. Here is a brand new 
travel book in the language of the street; 
the daily experiences of a Yale man and a 
comedian from Keith’s Circuit on a trip around 
the world. 


A. M. FLEMING’S “GOLD DIGGERS,” 256 

_ pages of entertainment; price, $1.50; cloth 
with gold stamping. These are not the Gold 
Diggers of Broadway, but are two peculiar ani- 
mals hatched from prehistoric eggs found in 
an excavation. They thrive on gold and are 
used by miners to locate this mineral. 

DON HALDEMAN-JEFFERIES’ “NAN- 
TUCKET, MAUSHOPE AND OTHER NEW 
ENGLAND POEMS”; 122 pages, beautifully 
bound in cloth, with deckle-edged paper. This is 
a volume of beautiful poetry on Nantucket and 
Cape Cod. It will be of interest to all lovers 
of New England. The price is $1.50. 

GEORGE WEAR’S “UNCLE BILLY STORIES.” 
A unique book of 83 pages which will be of 


especial interest to children as well as to 
grown-ups. The old ex-slave tells many ex- 
cellent stories to the children in which he 
gives them valuable lessons. It is a handsome 
cloth book with a picture of Uncle Billy and 
— Te on the wrapper. The price is 


EDWIN M. C. FRENCH’S “SENATOR VEST, 

CHAMPION OF THE DOG.” Here is a book 

iving a history of the life and career of the 

te Senator Graham Vest and the story of 

the trial in which he made the most famous 

dog speech in ali history. Nicely bound in 
cloth, gold lettering; 64 pages; price, $1.00. 


CLARA I. PATTEN’S “MISS HADLEY’S FIN- 
ISHING SCHOOL,” 143 pages, cloth with gold 
lettering. Here is a society story that ranks 
with the best. It chronicles the doings of two 
girls who inherit an old mansion and a family 
name without income. A fine, clean, and enjoy- 
able story. Price, $1.50. 


Other Exceptional Titles 


R. A. BALDWIN’S “SANTI.” $2.00. An absorbing 
novel in which a criminal is the hero; interest- 
ingly told, well-written; also an analysis of a 
certain type of criminal mind by an able lawyer, 
judge and statesman. 


REV. A. WELLINGTON CLARKE’S “WHAT IS 
THE UNPARDONABLE SIN.” Cloth, $1.00. An 
authoritative, scholarly and entertaining book of 
64 pages. 

ALBERT E. COLEMAN’S “ROSY THE OCTOROON.” 
Cloth, 119 pages, $1.50. A romance of the Re- 
construction period showing oppression and 
hardships of the Negroes. 


CHARLES 8. COOM’S “MAXIMUM WAGES THE 
FOUNDATION OF PROSPERITY.” Cloth, 280 
pages, $2.50. This is a book written by a trained 
thinker and economist on a subject which is 
gaining importance daily. 


EDNA G. CORNELL’S “THE GATES OF DESTINY.” 
Cloth, 237 pages, $2.50. A delightful Southern 
story with the best dialect of the year. 


CLYDE C. CORTRIGHT’S “MAN O° MEN.” Cloi>, 
180 pages, $2.00. A prominent and talented at- 
torney writes a fine story of the Revolutionary 
h featuring the treachery of General Charles 

ee. 


JAMES ARTHUR DUPRE’S “MY BEST TEACH- 
ERS.” . Mr. Dupre has made a collection 
of the best quotations from the world’s greatest 
writers dealing with right thinking, psychology, 
philosophy, ete., showing how it all affects a 
successful life. A gold mine of 400 pages. 


PROFESSOR RANDOLPH EDMONDS’ “SHADES 
AND SHADOWS,” cloth, $1.50. This is a play 
written by a prominent Negro educator especially 
adapted for reading; of exceptional] merit. 


J. K. ELLWOOD'S “FORMING CORRECT LAN- 
GUAGE HABITS.” $1.00, A Teachers’ Manual 
for the primary grades. This book will pro- 
duce a generation of correct English users when 
adopted. By an old educator, school superin- 
tendent, etc. 


DR. 8S. G. SANTAYANA’S “TWO RENAISSANCE 
EDUCATORS.” Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50. This is 
the story of the great service rendered educa- 
tion and methods of teaching by two Popes of 
early times: Alberti and Piccolomini. 


ALBERT FERNANDES’ “THE CABIN BEYOND.” 
Illustrated, cloth, 170 pages, $2.00. An outdoor 
story by a 16-year-old boy who never saw a city. 
Exceptional talent and an interesting volume. 


CHARLES LUDVIGSON’S “THE RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE.” $1.25. An exposure of the fallacies 
of the Relativity Theory and other hypotheses; 
also a psychometric study of the Universe. 


RALEIGH H,. MERRITT’S “FROM CAPTIVITY TO 
FAME, OR THE LIFE OF DR. GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON CARVER.” $2.00. Handsomely bound in 
cloth with 13 full page illustrations, 196 pages. 
This is the story of the life of Tuskegee’s famous 
scientist and educator. 


MARGARET O’REILEY’S “TRAVEL TALK.” 83.50, 
Illustrated with 8 colored pictures, 40 halftones 
11 pieces of music; 9% x 6%. This exceptiona 
volume is the intimate personal experiences of 
the author on a four-year tour of Europe. 


ROY A. PALMER’S “MARIE OF CIRCLE-A.” 
An illustrated romance of the wonderful Black 
Hills Country. 


DR. G. SCHINAGEL’S “POSSIBILITIES.” A prom- 
inent physician of Detroit takes stock of human- 
ity, as is, and speculates on “Possibilities,” Cloth, 
$1.50; 140 pages. 

WALTER 58. SMITH’S “HEREDITY AND EN- 
VIRONMENT.” Cloth, 123 $1.50. A rapid 
fire romance of Alaska and the North. Tells of 
the tremendous territory and resources of Alaska. 


STELLA HAMBLEN TAPPMEYER’S “THE BAT- 
TLE.” $2.00. An epoch-making story featuring 
the Religionist-Evolutionary theories; also a4 
romance in high-grade Christianity. 


WALTER E. TAYLOR’S “THE KNIGHT OF THE 
DIXIE WILDS.” Cloth, 280 pages, $2.00. Mr. 
Taylor, the Texas octogenarian, from personal 
experience as a guide and scout for the old Ku 
Klux Klan has written a history of Reconstruc- 
tion in Texas in the form of a romance. 


JOHN F. VOLKERT’S “THE NEW SPIRIT.” $1.00. 
A play featuring the fall of Fort Macinac, 1760, 
picturing the relations of Whites and Indians, 
and setting forth the Spirit that holds the hu- 
man race on the forward path as opposed to de- 
structive forces. 


Any book sent postpaid upon receipt of price; or order through your book store. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27 BEACH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Educational Standpatters 
By ARTHUR DEAN 


In common with every field of endeavor there are two opposing forces 
at work in education: Mr. Standpatter and Miss Progressive. 

Old Standpatter says: “Hand education to a child. If he can’t swallow 
it take his plate away and send him out into the world. Take it or leave 

Miss Progressive replies: “Put something on his plate which he can 
eat.” 

One is a narrow-minded and aristocratic educational snob who thinks 
that education means the possession of his kind of culture and a lot of 
encyclopedic information. 

The other believes that education is primarily a preparation for all 
the duties of life — work, play, study, family relationships, and self- 
improvement. 

THE TRADITIONAL EDUCATOR PRACTICES THIS PEDAGOGY: 
“INFORM MUCH, INSTRUCT SOME, BUT TEACH LITTLE.” THE UP- 
TO-DATE PROGRESSIVE SAYS: “INFORM SOME, INSTRUCT SOME, 
AND TEACH MUCH.” 

Old Standpatter says this idea is too materialistic and emphasizes the 
need for training the life of the spirit. He ridicules vocational training, 
declaring that education is primarily for the benefit of a limited group 
of superior individuals, and “if I had my way I would kick out all these 
high school boys and girls who do not come from families which are 
intellectually minded.” 

He is one of those gifted souls who can float through a space filled 
with ideas without any provision for anchoring them. 

Undoubtedly such people have their uses. However, I have observed 
that such people are very prompt to meals, find fault if the roof leaks, 
are chilly on cold evenings, demand printing presses to print their 
speeches, want libraries to store their books, and auditoriums to carry 
their voices. 

We will grant that the purpose of all education is the creation of 
human wealth. Nothing more. Nothing less. But human wealth isn’t 
created out of talk nor is it found floating in space. Human wealth 
comes out of our schools, libraries, playgrounds, parks, churches, thea- 
tres, homes, and business corporations. The problem of civilization is to 
turn the material riches of machinery, of land, of mines, of coal fields, 
of water power, and of the dollar into spiritual gains of spirituality, 
health, feeling, children, homes, music, art, and literature. 

Miss Progressive has ideas but lacks teaching experience. Mr. Stand- 
patter has plenty of experience but lacks ideas. The two should unite 
in the bonds of pedagogical matrimony. 


Copyright. 
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Good Music for the People 
By EDWIN D. MEAD 


HE impressive success of the Fiedler concerts 
T on the Esplanade, in Boston, following the good 
example of New York, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, has been no more remarkable for the high 
character of the programs and performances than 
for the size, quality and delight of the great 
audiences. This deep and continuous delight is a 
vindication of the people and a cheering refutation 
of the vulgar allegation that the people are given 
so much cheap meretricious nru.ic in concerts and 
over the radio because that is the sort of thing 
that is fit for them and what they like. Mr. Dam- 
rosch and all the conductors who come into real 
touch with the people assure us that the best 
music is never too good for the people and never 
fails in response, that the purveyors of the poor 
stuff constantly wrong them, giving them music 
that does not go over their neads half so often as 
under their feet; that our veople are essentially 
a music-loving people, and that the time is over- 
ripe for a national crusade in behalf of better 
music for the people. 

England is demonstrating the same thing. In 
June there was given in the uorth of England a 
season of promenade concerts of the highest char- 
acter. Manchester had a fortnight of the season, 
Liverpool and Leeds a week each, all of the con- 
certs given by the Halle Orchestra under the 
direction of Sir Hamilton Harty. The response, 
under some unpropitious conditions, was aston- 
ishingly good. There was a total attendance of 
40,000, fully justifying a renewal of the experi- 
mert next year, which it is believed would result 
in packed houses. “I have been greatly im- 
pressed,” said Sir Hamilton Harty, “by the youth 
of the audiences. The great majority of the audi- 
tors were apparently young men and girls. That 
is a most gratifying feature.” 

“No concession,” says the conductor, “has 
been made to what is called ‘cheap’ taste in 
music; and the result of the concerts has proved 
the great increase in the love of the best music 
which has come to the less wealthy classes of 
people in recent years.” 


Guidance 
By G. E. Dille 
Superintendent of Schools, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Teach me, O Lord, each day to do my work, 
And view it as a part of Thy great plan. 

I pray that I may not desire to shirk. 
O lead me, Lord, and help me be a man; 

A man who’ll conquer self, and look to Thee 
For guidance all along this path of days. 

Keep clear my eyes. I would that I may see, 
And know and learn to love Thy wondrous ways. 
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Now You Can Get the Best 


Blackboard Wall 
Cards 


for any system of handwriting ! 


HESE blackboard wall cards are made by the 
‘ largest distributors of penmanship supplies 
in the country and over 200,000 sets are in daily 
use in schools from Maine to California. 


This very wide distribution allows a much lower 
price than any other manufacturer can quote. A 
single set sent postpaid costs only 50c, while the 
wholesale price is but 30c per set. 

Each set consists of 15 carés, 8% x 17 inches, and 
contains the entire alphabet of capitals and small 
letters, as well as figures and symbols, The cards 
are beautifully printed on strong cardboard and 
will never fade or wear out. 

The popularity of blackboard wall cards as origi- 
nated by The A. N. Palmer Company has led to a 
demand for them with the varying letter styles of 
different handwriting systems. Send for circular of 
three sample cards showing the styles of “P” and 
“R” available. These and the styles of other vary- 
ing letter forms have been selected after exhaus- 
tive research into the styles employed in different 
systems and the teacher ordering these cards has 
only to specify the method used in order to pro- 
cure the correct forms for every letter. 


One set postpaid 
Wholesale price 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, 2128 Calumet Avenue 
New York Chicago 
Terminal Sales Bldz., Palmer Bidg., 
Portland, Ore. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


@ To help you 
teach Arithmetic 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS and 
PRACTICE EXERCISES 


Brueckner Anderson Banting Merton 


Exact instruments of pupil diagno- 
sis that provide preventive treatment 
against arithmetic disorders. They 
can be used with any basal series. 6 
books for grades 3 to 8. 


Price $0.32 (less discount.) 


CURRICULUM TESTS 
in Arithmetic Processes 
By Leo J. Brueckner 

Provide a month by month record 
of the progress of each pupil in each 
process. 6 packages for grades 3 to 


8. Per package of twelve, price $0.52 
(less discount.) 


ee 
Send for complete information 


WINSTON 
Chicago Atlanta 


BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Dallas San Francisco 
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CHARACTER CHATS 


* By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 


Unfinished Things 
Today I have a very delightful little 
poem for you. You know, of. course,. 
by this time, that I am constantly on 
the search through all the languages of 
earth for those lovely bits of human 
thinking that have within them some 


spiritual message for you. This little 
poem is as beautiful as a gentle flower, 
and as full of meaning, too. It is the 
flower of a poet’s mind, blossoming for 
us in an eternal way. We may pick 
it and pass on, and yet, unlike an earthly 
flower, it remains just as beautiful and 
fresh for someone else to pick and 
carry away. I like three things about 
this poem. Its rhythm is most pleas- 
ing. You must read it over a number 
of times to enjoy it most fully. It ex- 
presses a noble idea that lingers in the 
mind like the perfume of a flower 
follows us in memory; it has two 
unforgettable lines at the end 
which I personally like to repeat to 
myself as I walk along the street. 

I do not know the author of this 
poem, but certainly he or she is a 
high-minded person who loves good- 
ness and sees in earth something more 
than the hard things we touch as we 
pass by. 

I recommend this little poem to you 
as a hint, a rare surprise, a hidden vein 
of gold, as something worthy of your 
treasuring all through the years to 
come. 
UNFINISHED THINGS. 

God loves to give unfinished things 

That we, through toil, may find our 
wings. 

He gives us hints and rare surprise, 

But wishes us to use our eyes. 

To find the hidden vein of gold 

We have to dig and grasp and hold. 

’Tis thus He dreams to bu_Id through 
man 

The full completion of His plan. 

—Author Unknown. 


Great Poetry 
Calderon 

Life Is a Dream 

Act III, Scene 1 
Here and there, hidden among the 
words of men, like precious fruit 
among the dense leaves of a great tree, 
we find immortal statements which 
are so beautifully written and so full 
of deep meaning that mankind, as it 


was a Seanish ‘the 


writer of many plays, and one of the 
deepest thinkers of his day. In his 
drama, “Life Is a Dream,” he ex- 
presses ideas that give him rank as one 
of the greatest poets of all time. As 
a sample, listen to what Clotaldo, one 
of his characters, says of life :— 
“The sailor dream’d of tossing on the 
flood : 
The soldier, of his laurels grown in 
blood: 
The lover, of the beauty that he knew 
Must yet dissolve to dusty residue; 
The merchant and the miser, of his 


bags 

Of finger’d gold; the beggar, of his 
rags; 

And all this stage of earth on which 
we seem 

Such busy actors, and the parts we 
play’d 


Substantial as the shadow of a shade, 
And Dreaming but a dream within 
a dream!” 

That is how Clotaldo looked on life. 
It does not follow that his viewpoint 
is correct. Poetry may be very great, and 
yet be the medium through which far- 
reaching error is expressed. We must 
be on our guard, even against beauty, 
when it comes forth from human 
minds. Life is very far from being a 
mere dream. It is a high enterprise 
in which, within the soul of man, a 
vast conflict wages between opposed 
desires. Over the struggle the free 
and all-powerful will rules, with a rod 
of iron, swaying the outcome this way 
and that. At life’s close a most 
tremendous battle has been fought. If 
fought successfully, a human soul has 
battered its hard way near to the 
throne of God. 


The Speaking Dolls 


Angelina finished ironing the 
handkerchiefs for Mrs. Barro... 
“Thank you, my dear,” said _ that 
wealthy lady. “Open your arms now. 
I have a present for you and your 
sister. I know Christmas will not be 
here until the day after tomorrow, but 
I may not see you again, so I shall 
give you these presents now, if you 
will promise me not to take them out 
of their boxes until the proper time.” 

“Indeed, I promise,” cried Angelina. 
“What are they, Mrs. Barron?” 


dolls—exactly alike—one for 


 9ou" and one for Evelyn. I have writ- 
ten your names on the boxes, so there 


will be no question about which jg 
which.” 

Angelina slipped in the back way 
with her big boxes. She pattered 
swiftly up to the attic, and in the pale 
light of the one dusty window opened 
the box which bore her name. A 
darkness seemed to enter her spirit as 
she did so, and she glanced over her 
shoulder. What a glorious doll, all 
dressed in silks with even a tiny para- 
sol by her side. But what was that— 
surely a hair across the right cheek, 
No—not a hair, a crack—an ugly, 
black crack. 

Angelina knelt for a second, look- 
ing with despairing eyes upon the 
ruined doll, then with numb fingers 
she began to undo her sister’s present. 

What a beautiful doll lay swathed in 
the tissue paper of this box. As she 
tilted the doll to examine it more 
closely the big, blue eyes opened and 
looked at her so _ humanly _ that 
Angelina gave a little cry of real 
mother-joy. 

Suddenly Angelina sat back on her 
heels. A wicked thought had crossed 
her mind. She could change the dolls, 
No one would ever, ever know. She 
could then have, for her own, the 
perfect doll— and her sister—.” 

Angelina did not like to finish the 
sentence. Something about the very 
thought of her sister hurt her away 
down inside. 

For fully five minutes Angelina 
looked at the dolls. Then she very 
carefully lifted Evelyn’s doll from its 
tissue paper bed. She bent it forward, 
expecting to hear a plaintive “Mamma!”, 
but to her surprise heard nothing at 
all. She shook the doll slightly. Some- 
thing rattled about inside. 

“Broken!” Angelina gasped. “Eve- 
I: n’s doll is worse than min:.” 

\Vith eager hands she lifted up her 
own doll. Its big, blue eyes opened, 
and it cried “Mamma!” in such a real 
baby-like voice that the little girl 
hu~ced it to her breast. 

As she hugged the doil a slow 
change came over her. What had she 
done? She had yielded to temptation. 
She had disobeyed. She was unhappy 
even with the doll upon her breast. 
She thought of her teacher and the 
lessons in building up of beautiful 
characters. She wanted to be beauti- 
ful. Yes, she wanted to be beautiful. 

Suddenly a happy thought darted into 
Angelina’s mind. It brought a glow 
as of sunlight with it. It lit up her 


eyes and parted her lips in a smile. 
With deft fingers she put her doll in 
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Evelyn's box, and tucked Evelyn’s doll 
cozily down into her own. 

Next morning a young lady called. 

“Are you Angelina?” she asked. 
“Well, my dear, 1 want the two dolls 
Mrs. Barron gave you. | am from the 
big store down town. Every doll we 
bought from a certain concern is dam- 
aged. We just found it out. I want 
to give you two perfectly gorgeous 
dolls for the ones you have now.” 

Is there joy and peace in overcoming 
temptation ? 


Wisdom and Alcohol 


John Stewart Richmond. You could 

see these words worked out in lovely 
gold letters on the office door of Rich- 
mond and Unison, the wealthiest, wisest 
and most respected wool merchants in 
a certain big city. 
' Fifteen miles away in a_ suburb, 
built on a hill behind a screen of high 
pine trees, was the Richmond mansion. 
People traveled from far and near to 
see the glories of its Spanish gardens, 
and artists thought themselves lucky if, 
once a year, they received an invitation 
to study the priceless pictures that hung 
in the huge marble gallery in the left 
wing of the house. 

Mr. Richmond was the brains of the 
vast business organization that bore the 
name of Richmond and Unison. The 
fortunes of thousands of people de- 
pended on his foresight and wisdom. 
In the far West people raised sheep, 
confident that Mr. Richmond would 
find a fair price for their wool, and 
in the East people ran mills and em- 
ployed hundreds of laborers, confident 
again that Mr. Richmond would be 
able to supply the wool needed on their 
looms. 

In another section of the town lived 
Frederick Wilbur Smith. Frederick 
was seven years old and lived in a 
basement. Frederick was cold in win- 
ter, and hungry most of the time. Life 
was very hard on him, and yet there 
was no more cheerful being in that 
section. His teachers liked him, and 
the policeman on the beat was one of 
his best friends. 

One evening John Stewart Richmond 
came down to the street floor of his 
office. His beautiful car waited for 
him at the curb, but the chauffeur was 
nowhere to be seen. Mr. Richmond 
swayed slightly as he opened the door 
to the driver’s seat. 

“Let him walk home,” he muttered. 
“Tl fire him tomorrow.” 

The car started. Five blocks away 
it struck Frederick as he ran across 
the street to sell a paper. 

John Stewart Richmond never even 
applied his brakes. He was too busy 
trying to dodge a lamppost which 
seemed to come out into the middle of 
the street to meet him. 
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Frederick was not killed, but crippled 
for life. 

Did all Mr. Richmond's wisdom, 
skill, good workmanship, help him 
when alcohol took possession of his 
brain? 


The Boy and the Rainbow 


There was once a boy who was lazy. 
He was willing to eat and to play, 
but when it came to work, that was 
quite another matter. 

One day his teacher took him aside, 
and said: “James, do you know that 
at the end of every job that you do 
well there is a gift of joy waiting for 
you?” 

James smiled. He didn’t believe a 
word that the teacher said. He thought 
of his last job, sweeping out the cel- 
lar, and he wondered just where the 
gift of joy was in that. Somehow he 
had missed it. All he remembered was 
a headache from the dust and the bath 
his mother made him take. He also 
remembered what his father had said, 
the cellar looked as though a wild bull 
had gone through it, and that it was 
more work to fix up after him than 
to have done the job himself. 

“Now, James,” continued his teacher, 
“I want you to look for this gift of 
joy. It is there, I promise you, but 
you must do your work well to get 
it.” 

That evening, when James reached 
home, his mother asked him to water 
the lawn. James would rather have 
played ball in the vacant lot across the 
street, but he remembered the teacher’s 
promise, and set out deliberately to 
find the gift of joy. He turned on the 
fine spray and watered the flowers 
next to the house, then he wet down 
the hot, dusty sidewalk; then he 
sprinkled the vines until each leaf 
dripped a silver stream; then he pulled 
the hose out into the open yard and 
began to water the lawn. Suddenly, 
as the fine spray rained*out from the 
hose nozzle, the sun filled it with 
splendid glory. A _ beautiful rainbow 
arched itself over the mist of 
water,— a miracle of lovely color 
in which each glorious band was 
painted on the moist air as by a mas- 
ter’s brush. It seemed to James that 
he had never seen anything so beauti- 
ful before. He studied it and moved 
it about, shifting his rainbow where 
he willed, filling the garden and the 
lawn with a color and beauty that even 
the most lovely flowers had never given 
it. 

With a shout of joy James called 
the other boys, and the ball game was 
forgotten in the beauty of the rain- 
bow James had found as his gift of 
joy. 

Is there a rainbow at the end of 
every job well done? 
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NEW 
EDUCATION 


By 
WILLIAM A. BALDWIN 


This book is the result of 
scientific and professional 
demonstration of the New 
Education for half a century. 


Price, $1.25. 
Ten or more, $1.00 each. 


NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Beacen Building, Boston 


HOW T0 TEACH 


BY 
ARTHUR C. BOYDEN 


FORCEFUL 
PRESENTATION 


OF 
HOW TO TEACH AS THE 
GREATEST TEACHER 
TAUGHT 


An Attractive Booklet 
P rice, 30 cents 


Five or more to one address, 
20 cents 


New England Publishing Co, 


Beacon Building, Boston 
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GILMARTIN’S BUSINESS 
SPELLER. By John G. Gilmartin, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. Cloth. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

There is no single feature of modern 
education more vital to the universa! 
promotion of the education of Ameri- 
can children, youths and adults than 
the teaching of the art of correct 
spelling, and this book is one of the 
best demonstrations of science of 
teaching correct spelling. 

There was practically no teaching of 
spelling even ten years ago. The uni- 
form practice was to discover those 
who could spell correctly instinctively. 
There were always persons from every 
walk of life who could spell correctly, 
as there were boys whose hair was al- 
ways combed, and girls who were al- 
ways attractive. 

All that the teacher was expected to 
do was to classify pupils and students 
into perfeet spellers, those who would 
like to spell correctly, and those who 
were hopeless. 

More than twenty years ago there 
were lists of words for each of these 
classes. of spellers, ranging from the 
few words that were in universal use to 
“Demons” that were liable to trouble 
those born great in the art of spell- 
ing. 

In the present decade there have 
been methods devised and principles 
sought to help all children learn to spell 
the range of words, likely to be used. 

John G. Gilmartin has specialized 
on teaching how to learn to spell 
words required in business writing. 
THE MAGIC CANOE. A Pioneer 

Story of the American Revolution. 

By Frances Margaret Fox.  Illus- 

trated by Matilda Breur. Chicago 


5 and New York: Laidiaw Brothers. 


This is a new creation of life of 
American pioneers in the War of the 
Revolution. There has been a bril- 
liant sameness in the stories of the 
life of the Colonists in the years that 
George Washington was wrestling with 
issues of war and diplomacy such as 
civilization had never known. 

The closing decade has developed 
new strains of creative literary genius, 


and Frances Margaret Fox has been 


one of the discoveries of publishers. 
“The Magic Canoe” has slight sug- 

gestion of the revelation of Indian 

life when the Redmen of the western 


frontier had to choose between friend- 


ship with the French and the Colonists, 

and the more tempting offers of the 

fiercely anti-Colony English. 
Incidentally it is the best inter- 
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pretation of the spirit and foresight of 
Daniel Boone. It is a new phase of 
school history and one that is sure to be 
of increasing interest. 
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EDUCATION AND LIFE. By 
Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of 
Dartmouth College. Cloth. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

There has been established at Milton 
Academy, Massachusetts, in memory 
of the alumni of the school who gave 
their lives in the World War, a per- 
manent Foundation for lectures, and in- 
formal conferences dealing with the 
responsibilities and opportunities at- 
taching to leadership in a democracy. 

This address by President Hopkins 
was given on that Alumni War 
Memorial Foundation. 

The highest measure of the nobility 
of service of a college president is 
the personal influence of the college 
on life and character of the students 
and alumni because of the personality 
of the president. 

The New England colleges have mag- 
nified this function of the college 
president, and Dartmouth for more 
than a century has had more than its 
share of skillful, devoted, magnetic 
leaders of its faculty, its young men 
and its alumni, and President Hopkins 
ranks high among the famous presi- 
dents of Dartmouth and is no less 
prominent among the college and uni- 
versity presidents of the United States 
today. 

In this address Dr. Hopkins speaks 
of “The Relation of Education to 
Life.” There is a legend that the city 
of Leyden was offered by William the 
Silent its choice between a university 
and freedom from taxation, and Dr. 
Hopkins says that America is always 
choosing between education and taxa- 
tion. With this as a text he has 
created a really famous tribute to 
American education, accompanied by 
an appeal to make their choice more 
and more effective as the problems of 
society increase. 


HEALTH AND IDEALS. By Jesse 
Feiring Williams, M. D. Sanborn 
Wholesome Living Series. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Chicago and New York: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Com- 
pany. 

This book is highly scientific, while 
appealing to pupils with a directness 
of approach, captivating array of vital 
and suggestive facts, with matchless 
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illustrations which lead to health at- 
titudes and personal habits. 

With all the rivalry of medical spe 
cialists, professional experts, and skill- 
ful artists, Dr. Williams and his pub- 
lishers have created something new 
and wholesome in magnifying “Health 
and Ideals.” 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT To. 
DAY. By William Bennett Munro, 
Cloth. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

This is a genuinely new setting to a 
subject that has been presented from 
many angles by masterful literary and 
historical artists. Nevertheless Pro- 
fessor Munro has succeeded in con- 
centrating the trends of history on 
their culmination in the America of 
today in a wholly new presentation 
which makes a new appeal to teachers 
and students. 


GIRLS OF LONG AGO. By Ida 
Donnally Peters. Thirty Illustrations 
by Mabel Pugh. Cloth. 332 pages. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

Mrs. Peters has created an important 
and fascinating portrayal of the social 
and domestic life of Martha Custis 
Washington, Mrs. John Adams, Mrs. 
Dolly Madison, Mrs. James Monroe, 
Mrs. John Quincy Adams, Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson, Mrs. Martin Van 
Buren, Mrs. William Henry Harrison, 
Mrs. John Tyler, Mrs, James K. Polk, 
Mrs. Zachary Taylor, Mrs. Millard 
Fillmore, Mrs. Franklin Pierce and 
Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln. 

Of all the searching and researching 
for material for the making of books, 
of which there is no end, there has 
been no attempt to go behind the 
scenes in the early life, social and 
domestic, of the wives of the early 
presidents. This makes the creation of 
Ida Donnally Peters of exceptional in- 
terest. 


Books Received 

“The Marywood First-Year 
Manual.” By Sister Mary Estelle.— 
“Teacher's Book to Accompany a 
Child’s Second Number Book.” By 
Saul Badanes. — “Directed Study 
Guides for Stevenson's Treasure 
Island.” New York City: The Mac- 


millan Company. 


“Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
in Arithmetic.” By Leo J. Brueckner. 
Philadelphia, The John 
Winston Company. 


“Stories of Our European Fore- 
fathers.” By Henry Smith Chap- 
man.—“Story of the American Col- 
onies. By Henry Smith Chapman. 
Boston, Mass.; Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 

“Health and Happiness.” By Jesse 
F. Williams and Theresa Dansdill.— 
“Health and Ideals.” By Jesse F. 
Williams. Chicago, Illinois: Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn and Company. 


“New England Vista.” By Walter 
P. Eaton. “Uncle Sam’s Attic.” By 
Mary Lee Davis. Boston, Massachu- 


setts: W. A. Wilde Company. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


421,000 Teachers Studied Last Summer 


Investigation Shows Nearly Forty Per Cent. of America’s Public 
School Staff Took Courses in 1930; Reports on 649 Schools 


More than 421,000 teachers, or about 
forty-five per cent. of the nation’s 
combined administrative, instructional 
and supervisory staffs of public, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, took 
special courses last summer, according 
to a survey by the National Education 
Association. 

The research staff of the association 
reported that the figures were based 
on the enrollment returns of 649 sum- 
mer schools throughout the country. 
More than half of the teachers taking 
courses, 274,000 instructors, attended 
lectures in educational theory and 
practice. 

“That indicates a strong desire on 
the part of teachers throughout the 
nation to improve their professional 
preparation,” the research report de- 
clared. 

It was estimated that this year there 
were 942,025 teachers, supervisors, 
principals and administrative officers 
employed in the public schools. New 
York State led with 75,000 teachers, 
about one-half of them employed ia 
New York City. Pennsylvania was 
second with 64,000 teachers; Illinois 
next, with 48,000 instructors. 

In the number of summer schools 
Pennsylvania led with forty-five. 
Texas was second with forty-one, and 


Students Urged 
To Study State 

School courses to teach Maine stu- 
dents the opportunities of their own 
state were recommended by the third 
annual Maine economic conference 
held under the leadership of the Maine 
Development.Commission. Some work 
has been done through the holding of 
special economic conferences-for college 
students, but now it is held that the 
teaching should begin farther back 
along the educational line. 


Use Talking Films 
To Teach Mental Tests 
The use of talking pictures as a 
supplement to the classroom work of 
Columbia University psychology 
classes was inaugurated by a demon- 
stration recently of two psychological 
sound films, “A Study of Infant Be- 
havior,” by Dr. Arnold Gesell, of Yale 
University, and “Tests of Child Intel- 
ligence,” by Mrs. Ina Craig Sartorius, 
assistant principal of the Horace Mann 
- School, Teachers’ College. The films 


Ohio, third, with thirty-seven. “Ye. 
York followed with thirty-six sumiuer 
schools, 

The state with the largest percentage 
of teachers registering in summer 
schools was Tennessee. Nearly fifty- 
eight per cent. of its 18,200 instructors 
took courses in educational theory 
alone, while more than 12,200 persons 
were enrolled in other classes. 

The number of teachers continuing 
their studies during the summer months 
reported increasing constantly. Sum- 
mer school attendance of teachers ten 
years ago was only 50,000 persons, it 
was said. By 1928 the figures had 
grown to 410,000 teachers. In 1929 it 
reached 415,000. 

“It should be kept in mind,” said the 
report, “that some states offer fewer 
and less attractive opportunities for 
summer school work than others. Con- 
sequently many teachers attend sum- 
mer school outside the states of their 
service, 

“This and other factors probably 
combine to give a few states a con- 
siderably higher rank than is deserved, 
and correspondingly reduces the rank 
of others. 

“Many teachers now gain their pro- 
fessional advance in extension courses 
during the regular year. These find- 
ings take no account of such work.” 


demonstrated the techniques involved 
in giving the Binet-Simon intel- 
ligence tests to children. By a demon- 
stration of the methods used by an ex- 
pert in examining children it is hoped 
that prospective teachers and psychol- 
ogists will better understand the tech- 
niques, according to Mrs. Sartorius, 
author of one of the films. These films 
also should serve to allay the fears of 
parents who consider mental tests as a 
kind of third-degree examination, she 
suggests. 


Football Star 
Wins Scholastic Award 


Lawrence B. Schlums, of Ridge- 
field Park, N. J., Wesleyan (Middle- 
town, Conn.) back field star, has been 
named as the winner of the Cleveland 
Alumni Association prize of the uni- 
versity. This prize is awarded the stu- 
dent whose second semester’s record 
during his freshman year shows the 
greatest improvement over that of the 
first semester. 


Encourage Students 
To Sleep in Classes 

Barnard College has launched open- 
air classes to combat chronic fatigue 
and to forestall malnutrition and other 
ailments that accompany physical and 
nervous exhaustion, it was revealed by 
Dr. Guglielma Alsop, medical officer of 
the college. The classes constitute 
“courses in rest and relaxation,” she 
said. Arrangements have been made 
for rows of canvas deck chairs on the 
roof of Barnard Hall, the report con- 
tinued, sheltered from the wind by 
high parapets. On sunny days the 
classes are held on the roof, while in 
stormy weather a_ special fresh-air 
room inside the building is utilized, 
The program calls for five rést classes 
a day, Dr. Alsop said. All talking and 
reading will be prohibited, and sleep 
will be encouraged. Fifty-seven stu- 
dents now comprise the new classes, 
and all were said to have gained weight 
since the new system started. These 
relaxation classes are‘for those girls 
who are deemed physically unfit to take 
the regular courses in dancing, swim- 
ming or gymnastic work. 


“Bright Class” Method 
Exponent Leaves School 

The time-tried methods of ele- 
mentary school teaching emerged vic- 
torious in a battle with the new de- 
velopments of education, when the Mil- 
ton (Mass.) school committee re- 
cently received the resignation of its 
only teacher who is an exponent of 
the latter method. Miss Edith F. 
Harding, who attempted to introduce 
the new classroom methods, submitted 
her resignation according to her agree- 
ment with the committee if that body 
ruled her conduct in the classroom 
was unsatisfactory. Action came after 
a long hearing, during which eighteen 
parents testified. Appointed in Sep- 
tember to teach a class of twenty-six 
of the brightest pupils of the third, 
fourth and fifth grades, who would 
proceed in their studies with no set 
curriculum, Miss, Harding, who studied 
the new methods at Harvard, Yale and 
the Bates Summer School, was charged 
with insubordination. 


Work 300 Years 
On French Grammar 

The French Academy has announced 
that a prodigious grammar of the 
French language, upon which it began 
work shortly after it was founded 
three centuries ago, has been com- 
pleted. The report on the completion 
of this monumental work was made at 
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the annual meeting of the five acad- 
emies composing the Institute of 
France, and its, publication in the near 
future was promised. This standard 
grammar, which has been in the mak- 
ing since 1634, will be in one volume. 
It is not intended for schools, but will 
have the general appearance of a text- 
book. “Rules of grammar are not all 
as arbitrary or as strange to reason as 
some maintain,” said the Academician 
Abel Hermant. “Neither have they 
fallen into complete disuse, as some un- 
lettered persons would have us believe. 
The sole novelty is that many persons 
nowadays are unaware of the exist- 
ence of grammar, yet consider them- 
selves well bred and educated.” 


Pupil Defeats 
Ex-Teacher in Politics 

A man of thirty-five who learned 
the secrets of oratory from his de- 
feated opponent will represent the 
second Nebraska district in Congress. 
Edward R. Burke, the defeated Demo- 
crat, mourns the fact that he taught 
so well—for the victory of H. Malcolm 
Baldrige, Republican, was one of pupil 
over teacher. It was back in 1912 when 
Baldrige, as a stripling of seventeen, 
sat on a hard pine seat at Central High 
School in Omaha, and listened avidly 
to his elocution teacher. That teacher 
was Burke, and his booming voice 
taught students the fundamentals of 
pitch, tone, force and quality. 


Allow Removal 
Of Oil Rigging 

The State Fire Marshal in Oklahoma 
has authority to order the parties own- 
ing or operating an oil well close to a 
school building in Oklahoma City to 
close the well and tv remedy all danger- 
ous conditions in the event he finds 
that the drilling rig, storage tanks, 
fuel tanks, boilers or other structures 
are especially liable to fire, and that 
the burning thereof would endanger 
the school building, Attorney General 
J. Berry King has just ruled in an 
opinion to the state fire marshal, C. R. 
O’Neal. The fire marshal also has the 
right to order hazardous conditions in 
the school building removed, Mr. King 
held, but he cannot close the school 
or order the school board to do so. 


Forecasts 
School Reform 

Vocational schools apart from all 
existing high schools and specializing 
only in this form of educational train- 
ing will eventually be inaugurated, Dr. 
David Snedden, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, recently pre- 
dicted. Vocational training as it now 
exists in high schools, he said, must 
be wiped out entirely, because there is 
no place for it in the future. In its 
place, he declared, will be special 
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Teachers’ Ages Will Not Be 
Listed in Public 
Deferring to the wishes of 
those women teachers who do not 
care to have their age published 
to the world, especially when they 
reach the traditional threescore 
and ten, the retirement board of 
the New York City public schools 
at a recent meeting decided to 
discontinue its semestral public 
listings of instructors who have 
reached the mandatory retiring age 
limit of seventy. The decision 
was made as the result of com- 
plaints against the board’s prac- 
tice. The board was persuaded 
that, anyway, such publication was 
of no practical use.” P 


schools providing full-time vocational 
training. .ligh school attendance 
throughout the United States is in- 
creasing rapidly, he said, with senior 
high schools alone having nearly 5,000- 
000 pupils. 


College Lecture 
System Assailed 


A vigorous attack on conventional 
methods of college and university edu- 
cation, especially on the “lecture-quizz- 
recitation system,” was delivered in 
Boston recently by Dr. Hamilton Holt, 
president of Rollins College, Florida. 
He began by stressing the need of a 
more human attitude on the part of 
professors toward their students, as 
shown by educational customs still ‘n 
vogue, and by contrasting what he got 
at college from classmates and _ his 
own efforts with what he got from the 
professors. Turning to the-subject of 
overdcne research, the speaker asked 
whether the best teacher was he who 
had the longest list of books in “Who's 
Who,” or the man who showed 
capacity for friendship, appreciated the 
student’s point of view, and was first 
of all a human being. College curricula 
were next taken up by the speaker. 
They are based, he said, on the remark- 
able assumption that the student goes 
to his room, there studies faithfully 
for two hours, and then goes in for 
his recitation. “Yet investigations 
have disclosed that probably ten per 
cent. of our American students, do 
study 100 per cent. during the two 
hours, but that another ten per cent. 
do not study at all, and how they stay 
in college is one of the academic mys- 
teries. As to the remaining eighty per 
cent, they fluctuate between the two ex- 
tremes. Meanwhile, as no _ minister 
ever became a master of theology by 
hearing others preach, so do I not think 
any one ever got an education by hear- 
ing lectures. And I venture to say 
that one-third of the degrees given in 
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the United States should not have been 
given at all.” 


Care of Eyes Urged 
As a School Duty 

The necessity for special educational 
facilities for visually handicapped chil. - 
dren was emphasized recently by sight 
conservation experts at the annual con- 
ference of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, during 
which it was reported that 1,000 school 
children with seriously defective vision 
in New York City had failed to receive 
the attention their handicap requires, 
A more adequate development _ of 
teacher training courses was urged by 
Joseph J. Endres, chief of the crippled 
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children’s bureau of the New York work. “The New Jersey College for 


State Department of Education, in the 
development of proper vocational guid- 
ance and training of sight-saving class 
pupils. Lewis H. Carris, managing 
director of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, and other 
speakers emphasized the need for spe- 
cial training for teachers and more 
vocational guidance among visually 
handicapped children. 


Million ard a Half 
Gifted Children Found 
There are 1,500,000 gifted children 
of superior intelligence in the private 
and public schools of the United States, 
comprising about six per cent. of the 
school population, according to a sur- 
vey just completed by the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. If these children, who are the 
nation’s most precious potential assets. 
are to be developed to their full 
capabilities, they should be placed in 
special classes, with a greatly enriched 
curriculum, the survey concludes, yet 
only 4,000 of them, or less than one- 
half of one per cent., now have such 
advantages. The failure to provide 
them has led to present conditions 
under which, according to the report, 
many gifted individuals, who might 
have made valuable contributions to the 
national life, are “in penitentiaries, and 
many more at large who are working 
for their own selfish interests to the 
detriment of the common good.” 


College Lists 
Public Lectures 

Announcement of a series of free 
public léctures to be given by faculty 
members and undergraduates of the 
New Jersey College for Women before 
New Jersey public organizations and 
high schools has been made by Miss 
Jeannette Finn, who is directing the 


Women offers to provide free lectures 
on a wide variety of subjects for any 
public organization in New Jersey,” 
Miss Finn stated recently. “We do 
this as educational service to the state, 
which contributes largely to our main- 


tenance.” A list of suggested topics 
includes: “The Little Theatre—A 
Wholesome Force in American 
Drama,” “The Pre-School Child,” 


“Breaking Down Boundaries—A Study 
in Internationalism,” “Individualism in 
College” and “The Interpretation of 
Modern Art.” 


Building Fund 
Asked in New Jersey 

The State Board of Education in 
New Jersey voted recently to ask the 
Legislature for a $2,000,000 appropria- 
tion for new buildings. The principal 
item in this amount is $845,000 for new 
buildings at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Hill Wood Lakes, N. J. Other 
items are $500,000 for the first unit of 
a new normal school in Paterson, 
N. J., and $405,000 for an auditorium 
and classroom building in the Mont- 
clair Normal School. The board voted 
to honor the memory of Dr. James M. 
Green, for many years principal of the 
State Normal School at Trenton, by 
naming the administration building of 
the Hill Wood Lakes State Teachers’ 
College James M. Green Hall. 


10,000 Students Annually 
From Foreign Lands 

For more than fifty years Americ 
has welcomed the foreign student. To- 


day America is veritably a world 
schoolmaster. The 10,000 students 
from overseas, representing a 


diversity of customs, traditions, dress 
and history, form the greatest migra- 
tion in student history. Time has meta- 


estasusueo 1869 FOR THE PROTECTION OF SCHOOL BOOKS 


Save Money for the Taxpayer and Protect the Health 
of the Pupil with these Waterproof 
and Weatherproof Covers 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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morphosed the average foreign student. 
He is more matured than his predeces- 
sor of a decade or so ago. Foreigm 
educators now believe there is no ad- 
vantage in sending students here for 
under-graduate work. The result is 
that an increasing number of foreign 
students come to pursue a particular 
line of research, or do graduate work. 
Foreign students nowadays are intent 
on mastering the scientific achievements 
of America’s civilization. Not satis- 
fied with classroom knowledge they ex- 
tend their researches to the shops, fac- 
tories and offices. American business, 
with an eye toward markets abroad, 
has found it desirable to co-operate 
with these potential leaders wherever 
possible. 
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¢ TEACHERS’ 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
§yracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Send for circular and registration form free 


GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


Household Hint 

“How do you always manage to have 
such delicious beef?” 

“I select a good butcher, and then 
stand by him.” 

“You mean you give him all your 
trade?” 

“No; I mean I stand by him while 
the’s cutting the meat.” 


Final Installment 

Mrs. Jones had at last paid the final 
installment on her baby carriage. 

“Thank you, madam, and how is your 
baby getting along?” asked the smiling 
collector. 

“Oh, simply fine,” replied Mrs. 
Jones, “he’s graduating from high 
school next week.” 


Oh 


Very Small Son—“Dad, give me a 
dime.” 

Papa—“Not today, sonny, not to- 
day.” 

“Dad, if you'll give me a dime [I'll 
tell you what the iceman said to 
mamma this morning.” 

“Here, son, quick; what did he say?” 

“He said: ‘Lady, how much ice do 
you want this morning?’” — Illinois 
Central Magazine. 


Hooked 

Wife—“How many fish was it you 
«caught on Saturday, John?” 

Husband — “Eight, dear, and all 
beauties.” 

Wife—“I thought so. That fish- 
man has made a mistake again. He 
charged us, for ten.” 


Wise 

‘Teacher—“Why was Solomon the 
‘wisest man in the world?” 

Pupil—“He had so many wives to 
advise him.” 

Teacher—“That is not the same 
answer that is in the book, but you 
ma‘ go to the head of the class.” 


Poor Thomas 

Inspector (examining class )—“Name 
an extinct animal.” 

Small Boy—‘Please, sir, Tommy.” 

Inspector—“But Tommy isn’t an ex- 
tinct animal.” 

Small Boy—“Yes, sir. He was our 
cat, but the dog got hold of him.”— 
Good Homes. 


Only Checking Up 

“Let me prove to you that advertis- 
ing brings results.” 

“IT know,” groaned the manufacturer. 
“Yesterday I advertised for a night 
watchman—last night my shop was 
broken into.”—Exchange. 


And It Did 


A lady once asked Charles Schwab 
for advice relative to investing in a 
certain mining stock. 

“Mr. Schwab,” said she, “will X Y Z 
stock go up or down?” 

Quick as a flash Mr. Schwab, who 
was somewhat irritated by her per- 
sistency, answered: “Madam, I am 
sure it will—it can’t go sideways!”— 
Readers Digest. 


“Uncertain, Coy and Hard to Please” 
Mrs. Triplewed: “Mother is going to 
bring home a new daddy for you.” 
Little Elsie—“Oh, mother, are we 
going to keep him, or do we just take 
him on approval like we did the rest 
of them?”—Lewiston Journal. 


Shame On You 
Scrubwoman (to child) —“Wot, Wil- 
lie, did I hear you say ‘ain’t?? And 
your mother for eight years scrubbin’ 
the floor in th’ English department.”— 
Christian Leader. 


The Cat! 

Young Wife—“How fortunate I am 
in possessing a husband who always 
stays at home in the evening!” 

Bosom Friend—“Yes. Your husband 
never was much addicted to pleasure.” 
—Vancouver Province. 
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AGENCIES Meetings To Be Held 
DECEMBER 


20-30: American Student He Asso 

4 Cornel Uni- 
Sity, aca ew 4 “9 

York City, N. ¥. ork: New 


26-27: American Associa 
Teachers of Spanish, at 

g chool, New York y 
retary.) Ov, 

29-30-31: Modern Language 
ciation of America, at Washin ton, 
D. C. (Carlton Brown, New York 
University, New York City, sec 
retary). 


29-January 3, 1931: America 
ation for the Advancement Saeed: 
mithsonian Institute, 
D. C.: Cleveland, Ohio. 


29-31: American Historical » 
tion, Dexter Perkins, 40 B ous 
Washington, D. C.: ; 
chusetts. 


29-31: American Philological As ~ 
— esleyan Uni 
versity etown, onn : 
lowa City, Iowa. cotiont: 

29-31: American Psychological Assgo- 
ciation, C. C. Brigham,” Princeton, 
New Jersey: Iowa City, Iowa. 


29-31: American Society for the 8 
of Disorders of Speech, S. M. Stine 
field, Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts: Chicago, 
nois. 


29-31: Classical Association of the Pa- 
cific States, W. Bailey, 1426 Warren 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington: Port- 
land, Oregon. 


29-31: Botanical Society of America, 
A. J. Eames, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York; Cleveland, Ohio. 

29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, R, C. Moore, Carlinville, Illi- 
nois: Springfield, Lllinois. 

29-31: New York Association Aca- 
demic Principals, H. Strough, 
High School, Niagara Falls, New 
York: Syracuse, New York. 

29-31: Modern Language Association 
of America, Carleton Brown, New 
York University, New York City: 
Washington, D. C. 

29-31: Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, . Swarthout, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas: 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


29-31: Nationa] Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, C. M. Yoder, 129 N, 
Prairie Street, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin: Des Moines, Iowa. 

29-30: National Education Association, 
Department of Social Studies, B. L. 
Pierce, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cage, Illinois: Durham, North Caro- 

na. 
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® 2, 1931: National Student 
39 of the United States of 
America, M. H. Biehle, 218 Madison 
Avenue, New York City: Atlanta, 


Georgia. 

: sylvania State Education As- 
ation. . H. Kelley, 400 North 

rd Street, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 

vania. 

-31: National Association of Bibli- 
~— Instructors in American Col- 

leges and Secondary Schools, C. E. 


n, Adelphi College, arden 
ne ie I, New York: New York 


City, N 


: American Association of Schools 

Departn.ents of Journalism, H. 
H. Herbert, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma: Boston, 
Mass. 


The Virtues 
By RUSTIC BARD 


I must have courage if I win 
Amid the world’s turmoil and din, 
I must control my words and deeds, 
And think well of another’s needs. 


I must have wisdom that indures, 
Against the ills of life insures, 

Be wise, to choose the good each day 
Along life’s hard and rugged way. 


I must be honest with myself 
And thus avoid desire for pelf, 

I would be true to every friend 
And speak the truth until the end. 


I must be truthful every where 
And thus avoid the tempter’s snare, 
And I must always speak the truth 
In manhood as in days of youth, 


I must have charity for all, 

And list to every needy call. 

It’s but a synonym of love 

Bestowed on man from heaven above. 


Hope resides in every breast, 

It is the balm for every test, ' 

And lacking hope we ne’er could win 
And finish well what we begin. 


And faith we need to do our work, 
That we may nothing useful shirk. 
God give us faith to see and do 

The useful things, the good and 


true. 
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AND FOREIGN eges, Schools and 
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Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 


Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ©™, cove 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


in Schoolhouse 
anning 


47 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, oe N 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. "Member Established 1885 


Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS 


A record of achievement. 


475 Schools in 
116 Cities and Towns in 
28 States 


St. Louis, Mo. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Established 1889 B. F. Mannion 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. el, “ 
(Broadway at 16th Street) Miss M. B. Gosman 
Telephone Algonquin 1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public and Private Schools for 
over forty years. e have no’branches. All applications for member- 
ship and all requests for teachers receive the personal attention of the 
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Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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